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revival of the old policy of pushing exports and discourag-
ing imports with a view to securing a favourable balance
of trade has succeeded in strangling international trade
and inflicted serious injury on every country in the world.
In Southern Ireland (which exercises an uncanny influence
on the course of Indian politics) British and other non-
Irish firms wishing to establish a factory have to obtain a
licence from the Minister for Industry and Commerce, who
is given a complete discretion in the matter. The Irish
Government has declared that 'such licences would be
granted very sparingly and only in cases in which native
interests would not be affected3. In China also discrimina-
tion against foreign imports and foreign capital is being
deliberately enforced, and in matters of provincial and
municipal taxation, freights on railways, and grant of
special privileges, indigenous enterprise receives distinct
preferences which are denied to foreign capitalists and
foreign businesses.

In fairness to the British community, it is necessary to
point out that there is a section which does not place much
reliance on constitutional safeguards. In their view, such
safeguards will prove illusory unless the agreement of
Indian commercial opinion is secured. They lay stress on
getting British and Indian business men to meet together
and hammer out a settlement rather than placing the
matter in the hands of politicians who, they think, will
fail in a time of real difficulty. They also think that such
a settlement would detach the Indian commercial commun-
ity from the extreme school of political thought and thus
dry up the springs of political agitation in India.

The question of commercial discrimination divides itself
into two categories:

(i) as affecting persons ordinarily resident or carrying
on trade or business in India; and